SPEECH  OF 


MR,  BUTLER,  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

On  the  Compromise  Bill ,  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  Tuesday ,  July  9,  1850 


The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Califor  da  into  the 
Union,  the  establishment  of  Territorial  Governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico  and 
making  proposals  to  Texas  for  the  settlement  of  her  northern  and  western  boundaries— 

Mr.  BUTLER  said:  Mr.  President,  for  many  reasons  I  approach  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  with  very  great  reluctance.  It  has  been  discussed  by  the  ablest  minds  of  the  Sen 
ate  and  the  nation,  and  I  can  have  no  hope  of  imparting  to  it  anythin  r  like  the  freshness  of 
novelty.  It  is  surrounded  by  great  difficulty,  and  I  have  no  hope  that  by  anythin^  I  can 
say  I  can  remove  the  difficulty.  But,  above  all,  sir,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  associa¬ 
ted  with  elements  of  strife  which  are  by  no  means  agreeable  to  my  taste  and  disposition  • 
ind  the  very  circumstances  under  which  we  are  now  deliberating  are  calculated  fo  arrest 
he  current  of  my  feelings  and  to  control  the  order  and  aim  of  my  thoughts.  But  it  is  a 
luty  which  I  owe  to  my  own  constituents  to  give  my  views  upon  the  very  greatest  meas- 
ire  which  has  occurred  during  this  session,  certainly,  or  perhaps  at  any  other  time  -  a  rr.eas- 
ire  which  may  be  regarded  in  some  degree  as  the  hinge  on  which  the  destinies  of  this  re 
.lie  may  turn.  We  are,  Mr.  President,  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  an  eventful  and 
nighty  future;  and,  important  as  the  measures  before  us  may  appear  to  ourselves  I  am'in- 
dined  to  think  that  they  will  have  a  much  greater  importance  attached  to  them  in  the  future 
ustory  of  the  country.  We  do  not  see  their  consequences;  but  their  consequences  may 

<e  connected  with  the  issues  of  life  and  death  to  a  diseased  and  distracted  republic  of 

>ta  tes. 

Sir,  the  circumstances  which  surround  us,  and  the  events  which  have  occurred  within  the 
ist  two  or  three  years,  have  disclosed  this  fearful  fact  in  the  history  of  this  Government 
fiat  it  has  been  unable,  from  some  cause  or  other,  to  discharge  the  trusts  confided  to  and 
owers  conferred  upon  it ;  for  I  think,  sir,  all  will  admit  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this  Gov- 
rnment  to  have  given  territorial  governments,  or  some  form  of  government  to  the  territo 
:es  acquired  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  I  say  it  will  be  conceded  by  ad 
lat  it  was  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  have  given  some  form  of  government  to  these 
irntones,  both  by  the  obligations  incident  to  all  governments,  of  taking  charge  of  their 
wn  dominions  and  discharging  the  high  trusts  devolved  on  those  governing  It  has  failed 
>  do  this,  and  we  have  been  in  distracted  counsels,  and  have  failed  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
f  grave  and  importont  duties.  B  s 

Mr..  President,  I  would  be  glad  to  think  that  the  debate  in  which  we  are  engaged  could 
iSult  in  any  measure  which  could  restore  peace  and  confidence  to  the  different  sections  of 
ie:  C0U*?tl7-  Yes,  sir,  I  should  leave  Washington  with  joy,  if  I  could  go  to  my  constitu- 
lts  and  ted  them  that  a  measure  has  been  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
)on  which  they  could  repose  with  safety  and  honor.  Will  this  bill  have  such  a  result  >  I 
ar  not.  Sir,  it  is  a  measure  that  comes  before  the  country  under  imposing  auspices  It 
is  the  sanction  of  numbers  and  the  authority  of  great  names.  It  addresses  itself  to 
e  loyal  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  Union,  and  has  the  name  of  a  compromise— a 
ime  that  carries  with  it  a  fascination  almost  irresistible,  but  I  fear,  upon  this  occasion 
itireiy  delusive.  Indeed  the  past  has  no  encouragement  to  me,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say* 


% 


m  far  as  regards  the  history  of  compromises,  ^een 

certainly  to  one  portion  of  i .  e  ’ .  .  sbouidbe  supplied  by  compromises,  that  mighi 

States  never  contemplated  that  its  ProJ  ,  •  f  a‘^ere  maiority.  That  mstrumen 

be  made  upon  the  occasion  to  ac comm  rjahts  of  an  interested  majority  ;  and  if  i 

■was  intended  to  guard  something  mor  ,  i  anc}  designed  by  those  who  framed  it,  i 
was  unable  to  perform  the  functions  '  V  j  fear  that  the  Constitution  will  b 

carries  within  itself  the  means  of  Bu^ir,  ‘  ^  by  whict  it  will  los 

left  as  a  gem  ?u™undecl  by  *eye««Jiber>te-  opinio„  is.,  that  this  Union  is  m  danger  c 
all  its  original  excellence.  iiy  *  tper  Slipn0rt  than  crumbling  compromises 

dissolution,  by  resting  upon  props  hardy  determination  whic 

Sir,  if  the  occasion  so  often  which  we  live,  we  would  hav 

characterized  our  ancestors  who  framed  th.  t  temptations  of  the  times  to  avoi 

been  in  a  safer  condition  now  than  if  we  had  yielded  to  «  Iq  a],  free  Governments. 

the  dangers  which  they  forth  under  very  high  sanction  that  of ^th 

distinguished  gentleman  whose  name  andfeme  pa 

has  advocated  this  one  with  sue  1  hereo-arded’  as  one  of  the  high  priests!  officiating  ■ 

in  the  history  of  this  country ,  an  y  e  f  safety,  and,  in  his  estimation, 

the  altar  of  the  Union.  He  has  looked  to  it  ;  “  ^  j  be’,ieve  it  is  bis  since 

is,  under  all  circumstances,  an  object  of  conncen  Pj  h  no  desire  to  withho 

wish  to  preserve  it  from  the  dangers^  ^^‘r^at  e«rtions  in  originating  a, 

from  him  the  honors  p.oper  y  tor|  ce  to  a  distracted  country.  I  hope  he  m; 

advocating  any  measure  that  wo  •  P  , ,  •  b  reputation,  and  that  when  the  si 

live  many  years  to  enjoy  the  honor. land  effects  ol  h ^  iepu  prosperpus  by 

sets  upon  his  eyes  it  may  rise  to  bless  a  country  mad  >  h»PP^  o  >  V  belief  th 

counsels.  But,  sir,  I  must  do  3^,  "e  ‘o  myself  by  saying  tt iaU  ^  that  it 

anything  like  that  will  be  the  re  •  •  -a(j  0f  that  great  statesman;  for  it 

beyond  the  control  of  even  the  grea  coni}  ,  ^  ^  issues  and  the  dangers  and  t 

perfectly  in  vain  for  gentlemen  to  rise  and  »y  ftatt  hens  sues^  yi^s  of  the 

situation  of  the  country  lave  een  over  ^  ^  )  but  jf  gentlemen  upon  this  floor,  be 

It  is  not  so,  sir.  I  say,  sir,  tha  ?  pressure  of  an  opinion  which  is  m?j 

from  the  North  and  the  out;,  were  ief  free  i &»£  «“  P™  “  1  ^P  to  the  provisi( 

upon  these  issues,  they  might  be  adjusted  Tnd  honor  of  every  part  of  <! 

of  the  Constitution  itself  and  cons. tent  w  th  the  sate .)  a  stjfled  jf 

•  -sion  of  but  a  single  subject  for  nearly  c^t  months  #  society.  Tj 

belongs  to  the  crisis  per fades  deeply  -  of  thg  day>  but  ]  believe  it  has  been  pla 

issue  has  not  been  made  altoget  3  ,  i  (v  i  *se  0f  time.  Sir,  we  have  fa 

beyond  the  power  of  constitutional  adjustmen  y  ,  ln  lecte(j  even  the  suggestion 

to  take  advantage  oi f  Pass^|  °t^°r  say  t  ,at  we  must  rely  upon  the  quiet 

.fortune  on  this  subject.  G  '  ^  but  a  vate  the  issue,  and  they  sow  toe  seed 

and  ameliorating  influenc  ■  ■  whichf  have  alluded  is  one  of  deep  portent  , 

stnfe  and  agita  m  ;  S  >  those  who  have  openly  contended  and  maintained,  l 

-  what  is  it  f  »Vh),  slIb  ,  ,,  :h  never  allow  any  other  slave  Stab 

by  their  speeches  and  ^  politicians  proclaim  their  determination  not  only  to 

come  into  the  Union.  P  t  war  UDOtl  it  by  every  available  means  which 

sistthe  extension  of  slavery,  but  to  m  •  P  gislati0n  0f  a  common  Governtr 

legislation  of  Congress  can  afford-, ndeed,  to  u  .  J  contended,  and  inten 

fo  assault  the  interest  of  part  of  its  makers.  nired  from  kexico  by 

SSft  GuadatpXh^  S  ever  be 

M^yot£,Wya^' aS  ‘foVnciy  to  that  end  as  if,  in  the  language  of  the  Senator! 
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in  any  measure  that  sbauld'bJ  y:'aae'lms",r!,m'lavm'  t'Td  a"1  ‘  "  J  f  ?■« 

ope  radon  of  know,  natural  e..,e.%,  b,  "  J ,,,,  ,T,m2  *  '  by  'be 

m  IM  form,  a,  „.o«di.S,  fbi,  „S.  ;„d,  ^32^5 

bom  Z&ZSSfit'-JSltS!*  i>;r,6"“  f  eom promise  bar,  earn, 
by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts comes  from  aC“' rd'nSto ‘he  admi^ion  made 
men  ;  and  all  compromises  heretofore  proposed  have  mm  f  ?J°r,‘ty  of  Southern  gentle- 
“  11 1  The  answer  to  that  question  7  ft?  S°fern  ««“«*»*»• 

Is orthern  gentlemen  either  find  themselves  under  a  pressure  that? '  "''en'  II  13’  tbat  t£>e 
feel  perfectly  indifferent,  on  the  ground  that  they  can  d  ctateVf  '  h  ^  reS'St’  0r  the>' 

as  will  be  entirely  agreeable  to  their  views  They  will  t,L  *  ,  m!’  tenr‘S’  or  ,lave  s’Jch 
must  take  what  we  can  get.  "  y  11  tabe  what  they  wish,  and  say  we 

but  humiliating  answers— iTsk/ why  feVttat  ^^‘i'0?  which  have  very  obvious 
Union  attributed  to  the  North,  while'  some  ventbmenT? m°,St  3  .motloPoly  of  love  of  this 
i  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  South  to  dissolve  ?  All  ^  ?e  imputations 

in  one  side,  and  alienation  attributed  to  the  other  Ts  re  b?!?8  ,i  ?  ?lon  ls  claimed 
is  much  evidence  of  its  love  and  ™,i„  „  .!  !t  jecause  the  South  has  not  viven 

ainit,  asthe  North?  The’answer  to  that “ST b?signTficatt ^  W?  th8.?ion 
Jmon  is  one,  if  its  spirit  could  be  restored  for  whwh  !  !'  u  hy’-S1.r’ lhe  c°nstitutionab 
fould  pledge  my  constituents;  but  any  Union  extra  unronefft?  Pfnsh  t10'mon'0"’>  and  X 
majority,  is  a  Union  which,  in  its  practical ^onerl  ion  ?  d  ”  ’  made  UP  by  ™d  &r 
ounties  upon  that  maj'ority.  Why,  to  suppose  that  the' North  f™??"  and  bestow 

In, on,  would  be  to  suppose  they  'would  be  indifferent  t??Woulu  be  ’“different  to  sucha 
ie  Union  can  be  used  for  their  purposes,  the  more  thev  win  ,ntferfts-.  The  more 

>  it  operates  as  a  dispenser  of  favor  and  emolument  >  Ju  i  v  e  caase  10  iove  it.  80100® 
interest  to  sustain  it.  If  th»  North  ha  1  °  ?’  'f  WiU  have  tne  common  clleo-iance 

s  irroS s 

:ding;0„  other  people,  pasture,  as  that  the  No do  any"^. 

bwitted'to  by’sbuttera  mmf  tithoft  ^  comPromis=s?>-atofore  have  been  proposed  and 
quiesce ?  It  is,  and S  e' V&fc ??  “?  •PP'-e,* to 

mon,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  interest  It  l,?  dlsPosed  to  Preserve  the. 

.ion  And  other  sections  have  presumed  on'tbis s^ime? ^use  aba  wished  to  arrest  agi- 
th  it,  and  are  now  experimenting  on  if  Tf  i0  fk  *  de}  have  even  sportect 

d  been  encouraged  byF  previous  Success  It  s he  1 ZT^  1  but 

;  t  seems  to  rule  the  counsels  of  the  many  Th»re  ,  a  00?%  P™’  D°‘ its  wisdom- 

Img  cannot  compromise  with.  I  have  said  that  all  Mm?  f  Subm'f ,on  that  Souther* 

!  Missouri  Compromise  was  sustained  hv  ? „  P T‘SeS’  50  far  “  I  know,  ever, 

'  rally  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  suicidal  diseases  and  doing  so,  they 

hfidence  under  this  compromise  until  an  occasion  reP,osed  witt>  delusive 

it  and  obligations  were  renounced  and  repudiated  It ha?  '0r,another»  and  then  its' 

,'er  to  Congress  to  make  extra-constitutional  m-  ’  ,ved  as  a  precedent  to  give 

ifXtz’S  :  i:  f 
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•  t  fUnno-ht  we  were  yielding  too  much,  and 
called  into  consultation,  and  upon  one  occasi.  §  h  were  considering  matters 

*t  ‘aested  we  should  take  a  determined ;  stand .  He  tnou  born  that  M 

SfcouWnotbe  carelessly  handled  wrth ,  .  remark  ^  if  the  fearful  issues 

‘te  s,““’  “J 

r  snirit  founded  in  a  love  for  this  Union.  fc,mnlated  It  was  not  adopted,  and  ad  tin 

*  1?*  was  unavailable  to  answer  the  ends  contemplated.  ^  the  measun 

elements  of  sectional  strife  have  been  U  _  t  ]  over  our  territorial  policy,  instead 

passed,  the  Government  would  have  returnee  eeQ  defective,  and  objections  to  . 

If  giving  it  up  to  blind  Chance  The  measure^  y  ^  feeen  sufficient  to  protect  the  right 

have  been  carried  to  California,  and _if rS°! dby'dis^ussion  and  tb 

aggravating  influence  ot  time,  o  U ^another  c  p  withthem  a  conclusive  relutat  o 

the  Southern  representatives.  These  are  facto,.™^  They  h  e  resist* 

that  the  Southern  people  have  a.,  d  t  d  taunteJ  and  reproached  Our  past  bn 

measures,  and  given  warning.,  and  ^  our  rights  to.morrow,  undev  the  Co  i  t 

iorv  contrad  cts  these  charges.  Ij  u:esce  perhaps  be  entirely  satisne 

tution,  and  according  to  its  provisions,  we  w  fl  ^  ;t  the  perils  of  the  crisis. 

Rut  thev  have  been  denied,  and  that  denial  has  brougni  ^  inl  another.  1  have  r 

I  were 'to  say  the  faults  is  in  one,  others  per  a^  y  present  condition.  We  a 

Lred  to  th/  or  insL  indiflerence  of  a  rash  « 

tritvVecIpitateUie  parties  into  'whether  we  will  submit  to  another  co, 

J  We  are  now  required,  !'“wever’  0  '  heretofore  This  bill,  containing  m  it  three  distil 
promise  as  we  have  submitted  to  them r  Wo  to  carry  through  the  others;  has  been  dm 
measures,  with  a  view  to  enab.e  one  heckere(fa„a  conflicting  interests.  It  is  no 

as  a  compromise  to  carry  throu  h  th  ~  compromise  skillfully  arranged  to  ena. 

compromise  unde,  the  Constitution  ;  but  it  »  ^f  tL  Constitution.  Butin  this  eatun 

one  measure  to  carry  througi  ..no  e  ^  ^  M  to  be  satisfied  with  its  share  of  the  ene 

it  seems  to  be  supposed  that  the  Sout  n  tQ  fee  thought  that  the  South  is  bound  tc 

which  may  be  conferred  or  recop'ze  ■  in  the  admission  of  California,  and  to  give  u 
satisfied  with,  and  is  required  t,  'ft  territory,  to  be  converted  into  non-sla 

fairly  asserted  right  of  lex-s  to  a  p  .  t  ;"f  a  state  is  to  come  m  from 

holding  territory,  because  it  ghe  wi)i  present  herself  with  a  constitu 

portion  of  Texas  known  as  N  J  ‘  ’  otherwise,  I  presume,  it  would  be  id 

Adapted  to  the  feelings  of  majonty  here.  ^  ^  ^  ^  the  assertion  too  broad 
them  to  come  here.  It  might,  or  „  •  Union  that  is  left  under  the  op 

depend  upon  it,  no  other  slave  State  w  co m  ag  ^  which  recog.,lzes  the  1 

tion  of  the  policy  known  as  the  Executiv  p  J ,  ^  opinjon,  will  any  come  in  u 
of  self-government  m  the  people  em  •  ’ ,  f  ^adopting  a  state  of  things  w 

ihe  policy  recognized  in  this  bill,  or  on  the :  prm  f »  ^  t  ;t  boldly,  that  no  slave  . 

originally  they  would  not  have  recognize  ^  ^  ^  to  Executjve  scheme,  or  to  the  s 

will  come  in  under  any  such  policy,  ,  constitution  in  obedience  to  th- 

taneous  sovereignty  of  the  propitiate  the  power  that  can  r 

"e^trS^ert^  Gentlemen  may  be  blind  to  it,  ,f  they  chocs 

Usee  it,  but  it  is  as  certain  as  that  /  ^trons  tothis  bill,  and  they  are  mainly  api 

Before  I  approach  the  discussion  “  ^  0f  States  as  illustrated  by  California  and 

We  to  the  policy  in  relation  to  the  ;t  has  been  indicated  will  satisfy  the  No 

ST.  £&  *  i  "KSS? 
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nvolved  in  it,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  all  who  thought  with  him  to  carryTthrouah"!.6  r  "^i  'T 
t  upon  the  statute  book  ;  and  that  was  the  doctrine  established  bv  the  ordinanceTf  roi^'6 
n  other  words,  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  by  which  slavery  should  be  ev^ 
atioa.  He  wished  to  confirm  and  enforce  a  principle  of  legislation  \vw  ^  f  a 

s  sr  ;£? 

Uulatlon  of  rt  at  taWJeSS’  T‘°  ent’  and  ac<iuisitiTe-  He  said  that  the  only  way  to  keep  t 
population  of  that  kind  in  order  was  to  plant  on  th^ir  border  a  A-pp  nnn.iiat;  "  u  €eP  ? 

jharacter  and  social  disposition  were  to'amelio^atelhese  tabt  Tipose  ^d  win  f 

t  guard  against  this  restless  ambitious  population,  who  were  arr^gat  n^o  th’»mselves  1  e 

onors  and  unjust  gaus  than  belonged  to  them.  He  used  this  lan"uacr°e  •  “0** 

L  >  H  kT  7  fVe  We  f°rthis’  if  annexatio“  is  to  be  continued  by  war  and  inva 
Ion.-  How  shall  we  stavths  ,„w:„i.  i„_j_  ,i  ,  ..  .  UJ  ,al.  anQ  ‘“'a- 


low  sha^wetto!  thisSIfiabl1 ;ledSSD’essVwhichleads,t0  the  adoption^  /nUwfcl 
p  tion.  rhat  is  tae  remedy,  and  there  is  no  other  which  can  be  effectual  because  it 

gg, *“ 

aSt»  Senat°l  th°Ught  pl'°per  t0  £’Te  the  population  among  which  I  live 

1  as  somewhat  strand' ' T  p0i™,,atlon’  Per!iaP3  he  W|ll  allow  me  to  say  that  we  should  regard 
somewhat  strange  if  we  should  require  a  codfish  aristocracy  to  keep  us  in  order  f  \ 

1  haughter.j  ^  h*  W°uU  have  codfah  placed'  over  tl  cotton  gentry 

i<vTto1therinivede-d]“tb0Ufh  1  “  %  *"?*  metaphysician— th at  there  are  but  two  great 

I  guard  ou- moral  r  ’  V:  ^°'T>  sir> ll  seemsto  me  that  this  codfish  Dopulation''sent 

i  Se  tbev  wou'dt’  Tf  “  ^  b°th  °f  these  la'«-  1  will  not  say'  in  how  much 

‘bellro  etoleal  and  "7  °R  Plrt  °f  C°tt0rl  Seatr 7 -  ‘hat  might  look  like 

1  f.  •  ,  ,  at’ and  goto  confirm  her  opinion  of  us.  1  will  onlv  sav  it  mio-ht  h* 

;i,y  iodifa to?  aT  aRgfhr0US  ?P“rent  t0  ,undertal;e  t0  force  and  control  such  a  peopled  the 
deVto  the  danve,  ?f  tbeS°nu  danger'  1  wiU  ,lot  sa?  I  hope  1  may 

conflict  between  the- 

Iiuld  be  a  compromise  ;  nnk»  ttolafl/^ddpVe  awa^the^la^d^nd  neboef  to  make' 
j  self  toe  more  interesting,  and  then -there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  the  wav°of  an  alba  ,b 

i'lsensiebilitynoef!e„y  pTo?  To^eThTr"  ““  7  "T*  the  Pride  and  Iacera‘e 

a  be  controlled  wf  P„  p  ,L-  io§lve  hat  a:>  a  reas°n  why  this  “  cotton  population”  ounbt 

f“ “p^S  ^VP°pala;L- ' 

;  i-ceof  acott.  inteifir  ^tn  wtt 

t  institutions' undefwhTthev  wetted"  AadT ^TeJ'tZt'*  COmmtot*t™  °° 

Resident  from  his  own  Slate  John  Aw. tm  k„d  rl  1  r  d  ‘1  Same  remark  to  a 
the  institution  of  any  country—  A  h  d  H  $°U  °f  “  man  that  would  do  hon3'r 
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„  „  . iri„  wm  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  allow  me  to  interrupt  him  fora 

»'•«?  «- '  s““  "  “8  *»  '“5””s" 

aressly  the  “  cotton  interest”  interest  This  was  an  interest  which  sprung 

as  one  of  many  interests  has  only  had  its  le- 

^Sat,  it  is  my  wish  not  to  touch  E 

.part.  I  have  noticed  the  remarks  of  oft  U  d  ^  arisQI)S  between  these 

cause  I  think  history  would  rebuke  any  obvious  reasons,  and  yet  it  is  one  which 

great  men.  I  have  avoided  dom  .  ,  -  tQ  the  territory,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 

Iras  been  frequently  made.  But,  wnli  J  ^  say,  u  t  Xexas  and  Florida  and 

speak  in  answer  to  the  to  the  South  and  her  msti- 

Xiousiana  have  all  come  into  the j^mon  ^  PP  ^  ^  ,f  ghe  can  retain  her 

tutions.  I  suppose  that  is  true  of  1  m  ^  q^he  pjstory  0f  the  country  will 

beunderies  ;  but  of  the  ^v'^btelerthas  had  a  preponderance  in  the  appropriation  of 
show  that  the  non-slavehold  ^  Northwest  Territory  became  converted  into  Free 

•'that  territory.  And  how_  was  it  that  the  .  .  ]g  it“not  fajr  to  ask  that  question  ? 

Soil  settlements  filled  with  a  Free-Soil  p  p  ^  •  ■  g  b  Northern  influence  ?  If 

Was  it  through  the  agency  of  Ah  OrTd the  South  mfke  the  grant  of  her  own  will  and 
;it  was,  it  was  taken  from  tie  ->  •  would  corn0  from  ingratitude.  I  fear  we  have 

accord?  Then  the  reproach  made  on  ^w odd  com.  ?.•  ^  ^  to  love  anJ  r  ect 

Gonerels  Regans,  but  no  Corde.ia  ,  a  J  that  the  whole  of  that  was  slave  tern- 

«n».  Now  let  us  come  to  Louisiana.  I.  it  not  true  hat  u; >  subjected  to  th *  do- 

story,  and  that  it  was  surrendered  under  the  Mi«aout.  kompro -  S  and  its 

amnion  of  the  North  ?  Sir  it  seems  to  me  1 ^  wejiave  S».  on  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
institutions  every  time  the  demand  V  ^  ^  we  have  been  untrue. 

,get,  and  then  reproach  us  with  thur  for  Twrassacliusetts  have  presented  the  angle  of  the 
The  remarks  made  by  the  Senator  f  1  .r  the  bill  and  his  reasons  therefor,  1  find, 
subject  in  controversy  what  ic  n  s  o  PI  vamen  0f  his  argument  is  to  admit  Cyli- 

m  most  particulars,  reasons  to  condemn.  bterritorial  governments,  whether  there  is  i 

Tornia,  and  put  the  Wilmot  Proviso  fhat  he  should  have  the  Wilmo 

real  occasion  for  it  or  not ,  to  a.e  a  ,  .  .  maintain  its  provisions.  Sir,  when  gen 

Proviso  established  there,  and  a  iee  pop  necfcgsar  tbat  the  rest  of  us  should  look  to  ou 
tlemen  go  t^that  extreme  ^  “^hchusetts  and  myself  may  perhaps  vote  alike  upon  i 

£“t  w!e  shall  certainly  do  so  views.  He  is  for.admittin 

The  questions  thus  present  thems  ■  .  for  the  reason  that  her  constitution  ex 

California  into  the  Union  as  she  pre^nte  herseU,  ?nd  for  the ^  in  a  shape  not  t 

eludes  slavery.  I  am  against  her  ^i  T’^ovefeign  State  within  the  Constitution  br 
be  recognized  as  entitled  to  the  li^  _  .  unc|er  ft.  He  is  not  willing  to  give  a  terr 

in  violation  of  its  intendments  and  trie  p  ,ess  terms  prohibit  slavery  ;  lie  concedin 

atonal  government  to  Utah,  un  less  is  ‘’^Aa  ws.  q  atn  in  favor  of  giving  to  Utah  tl 
that  slavery  is  already  exclude  eop]e  when  they  can  rightfully  deliberate  c 

-usual  territorial  government,  ieavi  -b  py  ^av  think  proper.  He  is  for  admitting  tl 
their  constitution,  to  form  such  a  on  y  ^  gt  onP6)  under  a  claim  of  appropnatn 

inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  to  come  Hit  tl  U  .  reason  that  their  constitution  will  e. 
land  claimed  within  the  limits  »f  Texas— and  to  resist  her  dismemberme 

elude  slavery.  I  am  for  maintaining  ^  n^.of  ^  New  Mexico  an  ordinary  te 
under  such  unauthorized  legislation  ,  but  am  w  fe  glve  up  slave  territory  to 

ritorial  government  with  ^yy^e  nurtse  of  making  a  State  to  keep  a  cotton  populat, 
converted  into  free  territory  ,fq  the^ senator  and  myself,  as  far  as  we  may  thus  beco 

in  order.  These  are  thq  positions  of  the  sen»  >h  we  fincl  ourselves  involved. 

Z  :r:no?  ^  ^  -- 011  tbese  poiatSi  Md  sh  pa5S 

^^S^the  bill,  it  has  many  objectionable  features.  I  object  to  ,t,  because  of  1 
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a?  Stir  “rat  r 

from  mv  previous  examination  that  Qi  t  “u  *  have  been  authorized  to  make 

Halt? 

rhroush  the  process  °r  passsd  b-v  th'e  ^nsit^nfarKritori:!  Sr^tToX0- 

A  Senator.  Yes,  Texas. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  mean  under  the  Constitution,  and  out  of  territory  belonging  to  the 

exas  as  havmp*  been  arirmifo/l  on  n.  _ o ,  ,  n , 


nited  State 


s 


as.”  ■*““>= 

e  Constitution  ti  p  rUt‘  '  1  nment  maJ  eliect  enJs  not  contemp!ated  by 

usuuiaon.  I  he  neaty-making  power  may  rnve  brmio-Pf  u  J  ,  ,  .  ? 

is  not  intended  bv  the  C  -mtitiYon"  hPf  if  “  //  ght  ^T0  lts  SC0Pe  that  v/hich 

is  illimitable  in  “it  means •  nd  ]  ifinl  f  t  T  ‘?.aw,r  1  know  of  “»  limitation; 

:t  to  the  same  remark  ’  *“  treat^mak-'“g  P»wer  may  perhaps  be  sub- 

But  I  go  further  in  connexion  with  this  subiert  TUm  nro  u  i  4.  . 

it  have  ever  come  into  it  exce-t  bv  the  nW  '  bfu^tvvo  ^tates  m  the  Union 

1  a  convention  and  form  a  State  constltV^n  ,0U7*rm,ss,0D  ^Congress  that  they  should 
it  regards  Kentucky  Tennessee  -Vermont  ’  ^  ?.le  ^.1(?  JJ"an  an^  Arkansas,  for, 

ldent  assertion  of  rjo-ht  but  VvV  '  •’  unc  ctne!s’  ^ne3'  ai^  not  come  in  by  an  inde- 

«i .  s-.'UWlS'S  E=LT==*»*  «<  m 


n^ed  a  nar t  nnrl  t  -  T  ,  CA  U5>  consent  01  the  states  of 

r 


fcXTe^Xfpeml^fCo88  1  hTfC#^e  ^^camehntothe 

weesfihStlTbe  U^SeithelS  The"  pre¬ 

cise  i’nto  the  policy  Xh  :igh?S 

e.'S  'Ris^ouih’le^th^tw:  I?*,’  ^  ^  ?  ]°Ve  fhe  Constitution  and  the  country 
"e  making,  moulding^  and  aTait^TTTkb  the  if  '  °f  Vt7  ‘°  be  int'oduc^, 

:t,ItDishnot  that  rS“aekf  momentous  chapter  in  the*  history  oT  the^oun- 

0  hat  exte„  I  vSi  T”  because  I  attach  moral  blame  to  California.  I  whl 

le  code  of  laws  fo  h  1  ve^nmenT  "a tT*  fY  “Y™  "ot  a“‘b°-ed  *>  form 
being  neglected  bv  the  narYt C  '  M  Y  d'siancatney  —re  from  this  Government, 

|  them  the  right  of'self-eoverrment ' TT”6”*’/  W°U W  Y’6. been  unnaturol  to  withdraw 
issary  for  thfir  safety  '>"?  aa  -re 

of  revolution  or  to  mal-p  Qnrk  im  ^  ,  1  hoy  v,  ere  reduced  to  the  neces- 

irthem.  But  the  doctrine  maintained8 tT*1  tbeif  tlP  t,le  Un;te<l  States  could 

»blein  convention  to  foT  “‘S 1  Y'  8  "Sht  to 

t  sovereignty-  U  a  ri„„t  •  ,  ■  ™  invent  themselves  with  the  attributes  of 

:V  and  confe’r  doctrine  vrh'ch  may  lead  to  consequences  far  beyond  the  present  ex- 

K  CuXa  =  Fod  k  th"6^3"^  “"f™1’  S"Cb  88  ™“ffl  bj  ™ 

1  ‘brough  that,  and  not’  through  your  g^nUor  rTen-ako^  q  nSt,tU'ion>  *,,e-v  can 

e;zi:  fo^r^z  r  d4a"  h  £«..*»? & 

c  lands,  and  shape  out  for  S”.,  thet  «m^d  ^  to  tf°  “■?  SeU'S  0n  the 

T*r 

,g  to  her?  It  Admitted-,  i  '  ?nd  aPProPri=‘u  territory  which  does  not 

ary  not  within  its  own  limits,  andVuTas  weje'aijned"  'tohef ' “J  its  Jurisdiction  over 
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Suppose  a  Territory  should  do  this.  Suppose  Minnewt a  should  tP™*” 

4SoareTerr4.han hac 006  T  To^ 
mention  and  solemnly  declare  that  Is  s”id  #  State  c0^d  not  do  .t,  nor  a lerr  tory, 

■f  :r rlenv  her  right  to  it .  x>  ,  ri  „v  ]iave  higher  powers  than  either. 

tut  that  inhabitants  left  without  any  ^nmc“  ,  Under  such  circumstances,  wisbmg  to- 
What  would  be  the  consequence  ?  £  by, within  a  certain  limit,  might  extend 

r  Qtate  and  not  having  a  sufficiei  P  P  rr  1  California  t  within  a  ceitain 

may  embrace  numbers  enough,  so  that  si  J  into  the  Union  in  this  way,  without  the 
'  restraint  would'  there  be  upon  a  people  ^  ^  ?  yet  tpis  is  one  of  the  modes 

authority  of  the  individual  or  political ^owne s  ,g  deemed  a  rightful  positmn 

hy  which  California  has  assumed  a  P08'4'®  .  V  regulated  boundaries  and  marks  But 

■Upper  California,  through  a  self-made  »  Mi  »  give  a  Territorial  Government,  it  * 
ftele  is  another  position-tr.at  whilst  Congra*  “  ^  Government  itself  to  hold  them 

nevertheless  in  some  measure  the  interest  and  policy  ot^t^  ^  may  be  respected  and 

power  in  abeyance  till  Terntonescan  P  If  this  doctrine  is  to  prevail,  it  fol 

allowed  to  invest  themselves  with  State  S  /  iven  to  Congress  is  to  be  exer- 

lows  that  the  moulding  and  regulating  power  wh  ch  >  8  ^  <0  be  mou,ded  institutions 

cised  by  the  Executive  or  by  subordinate  ofoc  .  itions  which  they  could  not  have 

to  be  established,  and  political  commumt  es  to  assume  p  influences.  In  this  way 

obtained,  if  not  left  under  ^  Ah  slatorial  robes,  &c  This  may  be 

lieutenants  use  their  uniform  to  t  under  military  proclamation, 

called  the  suggestive  mode  of  mak  g  der  consideration.  W  hat  is  it .  v>  y 

Now  as  to  the  mode  contemplated  in  Cono-ress  to  crive  a  territorial  government! 

the  advocates  of  the  bill  say  that  it  is  he  duty  o^g  tQ  for“  a  constitution,  and  con, e  n 

s;si  i?  a  <° ■»  1  , 

take  their  place.  ...  .  ,,  me  j0  indulge  in  this  doctrine  of _expo 

My  views  of  constitutional  duty  suo.„csted  by  many  temptations.  Congre 

enevLan  expediency,  1  tear,  that  has ‘been  .  gt,  tr'st  of  an  impartial  guardian,  ar 
cannot  make  a  State,  but  it  is  its  dmy  to  d iisch  ^  themselves  into  a  State,  wtv 

to  institute  such  proceedings  as  to  enabl  - ,  ‘  ^  f  providing  a  constitution. 

Congress  may  think  proper  to  devolve  upon  them  the  ^  ^  ^  „f  b 

ter  such  leave  has  been  given,  and  not  before,  ?  eLusively  bv  themselves,  subject  to  t. 
*  S“-rd;‘t  V„r"nM°j^ % L.  i.,  tl.t  Congress  j».  !j«"  to 

Ani  ess  cannot  divest  itself,  and  it  should  pok  to  such  a  tm  States,  and 

SS ?ucCh  a  State  into  the  Union  — >  ^  the  , rneiest  of  ^  ^  » 

rights  of  other  Territories.  This  thing  of  a  = '•  ht'ful  urisdiction,  of  a  superintend  ! 

please  and  where  they  please  is  a  ».u™t.on  of  ^  {ramed  the  Constitution,  1 

nnd  fiduciary  representation.  It  was  no  g  J  under  it.  Confusion  and  mjust. 

Ztu  not  to  be' recognized  by  those  who  P^^^f^tot,  under  any  circumstam 
must  follow  and  derange  our  wfeole  system.^^B^t  ^  ioug  assent  0f  Congress,  Vn 
allow  a  State  thus  to  form  a  constituti  n  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  and  they  are  the  c 

there  are  two  instances  to  the  contrary;  those  ot  M^hig  through  with  all  the  ] 

■  - 1 

governed  and  regulated  by  Congress  ^  and  that  is  New  Mexico 

iJhgentTem0en  ^^“bUteri/^iMt  New  Mexico,  while  at  the  same  time 
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very  willing  to  waive  all  objections  against  California.  But  I  will  answer  for  it,  they  were 
brought  to  their  present  attitude  by  precisely  the  same  influences.  ex;st_ 

The  birth  of  an  individual  is  a □  event  «f  » ate™stttea^fC“"aC*renconcern  t'0  other  communi- 

r-ld^eof  ttZ&SPZ  it  effects  tjS  property  and  sec.ity  of  other 
hTSKris1rpr°opital‘ed  tT/sYme  feeltep  and'intere^swhich  encouraged  and  sustained 
^:Z7ot  V^tfrequbed  States  to  cLe 

ft  M 


little  doubt  o  w““'“[d^be  erfended  from  Oregon  to  Mexico,  and  these  limits  are  to 
b0eTe°s^  d  because' slavery0 has  been  excluded  from  them  by  the  constitution  tendered  to 
Congress  Gentlemen  say  we  will  not  yield  an  inch  of  this  for  Southern  set  lement.  t 
has  Ire  dy  £en  appropriated  under  Northern  institutions.  On  the  contrary ,  hey  ate  wd- 


ZIZ2Z  from  Texas  as  much  slave  territory  as  they  can  get  with  a  view  of  converting 
it  mto  non-slave-holding  territory,  and  with  a  view  of  keeping  her  slav e‘- ° ^ust 
in  trood  order  They  say  Calilorma  can  do  without  a  guadian,  but  that  N  - 

havrn  a  helping  hand"  Texas  is  thus  required  to  curtail  her  limits,  while  it  is  held  as  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  maintain  inviolate  the  present  proposed  limits  of  California.  £ow,  " 
waY  not  the°opinion  of  some  gentlemen  whose  notions  were  so  peculiar  when  that  sub  ec, 
was  first  agitated  The  progress  of  events,  however,  has  made  wondrous  changes  in 
mfods  I  lav  therefore,  in  limine,  that  I  cannot  consent  to  this  dangerous  po  icy  o  aUow- 
to  ™ke  States  extra  constitutionally,  and  against  precedents,  and  in  violation  of 


the  securities  which  that  instrument  should  afford  to  every  part  of  the  Union. 

5%urSlYtpre0sridetnt  "iUstmd  by  some  gentlemen  that  these  measures  ought  to  be  received 

peculiar  operation,  they  restrain  the  extent.on  of  slavery  and 
ameliorate  its  horrors.  "  I  believe  that  both  of  these  propositions  are  errroneous  ;  and  p 
doxical  as  it  may  appear,  I  believe  that  every  foot  of  territory  acquired  by  the  South,  that 
may  be  cultivated^  slave  labor,  is  not  only  drawing  the  slave  population  from  the  o  c 
slave  States,  but,  so  far  as  taking  it  off  from  the  old  slave  f States,  g *?  °pe™te  «Pon  P' 
lie  opinion  on  that  subject.  II  I  wished  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  political  featu  e  of  slavery, 
would  be  to  encourage  the  emigration  of  the  slave  population  from  Je  old  St  res  to  h 
new  The  very  diffusion  of  these  persons  is  rather  an  improvement  o,  their  condit.on  ,  th 
is  no  doubt  of  it";  and  if  such  should  be  the  purpose  of  gentlemen,  (though  I  know  v ery  e.l 
is  not,)  and  those  who  are  slaves  now  should  ultimately  become  free  by  voluntary  manu 
mission,  that  would  he  precisely,  and  above  all  others,  the  mode  m  which  *  won fo I  ind 
its  accomplishment.  Sir,  if  the  owners  of  slave  property  had  the  facd.ties  of  California 
New  Mexico  there  mrnht  be  some  temptation  to  a  master  to  give  them  .hen  fieedom,  b 
cause  they  could  live  in  these  climates  without  the  danger  of  their  ultimate  destruction, 
few  out  of  every  thousand  might  be  fit  to  have  the  franchises  and  rights  cf  a  freeman, 
to  such  the  climate  and  mixed  population  of  Mexico  might  afford  a  p.ace  o  setbement  A 
as  it  regards  the  African  race,  about  which  so  much  hasbeen  said,  I  cannot  believe  tl  a 
has  allowed  the  institution  of  slavery  over  a  portion  of  them  to  exist  so  ong  wi  ° 
especial  purpose.  There  are  not  three  millions  of  Africans  upon  earth  equal  in  condit 
with  the  slave  population  of  the  United  States.  There  are  scacely  three  millions  of  lab 
ers  of  any  kind  equal  in  their  condition— certainly  not  better;  and  at  his  time,  wt  , 
slave  population  were  never  in  a  better  condition,  we  find  professed  phdan  hropists  nt 
ducing  into  legislation  a  degree  of  sentimentality  unknown  to  the  hardy  virtues ;  of  our  , 
cestom.  They  dealt  with  this  question  as  practical  statesmen,  and  not  as  fancilul  t  .co 

tor  morbid  philanthropists. 


I  will  not 


ai 
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l  es,  sir,  while  their  condition  is  better  than  ever  it  has  been  known  to  be  heretofore, 
and  while  they  are  passing  from  one  condition  to  another  to  subserve  the  great  ends  of  the 
institution,  so  far  as  I  qan  judge  what  these  ends  are,  at  this  very  time  we  find  sentimen¬ 
talists  and  crafty  politicians  introducing  their  systems,  which  can  have  no  better  effect  than 
to  put  into  jeopardy  the  safety  of  our  government.  This,  sir,  may  be  the  law  of  progress. 
Every  nation  has  its  laws  of  progress  ;  every  nation  has  had  its  day  of  youth,  and  of  manhood, 
and  of  refinement  of  luxury,  and  of  degeneracy  and  decay.  If  you  take  the  Roman  Re¬ 
public  you  will  find  in  the  history  of  that  people  the  hardy  virtues  were  practised  in  their 
early  day,  and  it  was  not  until  they  became  enervated  by  luxury  and  sentimentality  that 
they  evinced  signs  of  decay.  Juvenal  wrote  to  rebuke  this  difference  between  the  profes¬ 
sions  of  magistrates  and  the  practices  of  the  people.  I  he  star  which  saw  Scipio’s  legions 
marching  on  to  victory,  found  the  youth  then  strangers  to  their  couches.  Sir,  we  often  find 
'hat  it  is  peculiar  to  some  minds,  which  do  not  practice  very  much,  to  be  constant  in  their 
e commendations  of  it  to  others  ;  it  is  the  tribute  which  hypocracy  pays  to  virtue.  Sir, 
here  are  some  on  this  floor  who  say  that  they  are  above  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  know 
iow  far  they  are  above  it,  or  how  much  better  they  are  than  those  who  made  it.  Men  who 
lare  contrast  most  frequently,  deserve  to  fail  in  the  shade  of  them.  Those  who  make  so 
nany  professions  of  conscience,  generally  have  the  shortest  performances  under  them.  There 
re  those  who  are  continually  looking  into  other  people’s  concerns,  and  making  eonparisons 
nd  parallels  for  no  practical  purpose.  We  yesterday  heard  a  parellei  drawn  by  the  Senator 
rom  Connecticut,  between  the  States  of  New  York  and  Virginia,  with  a  view  of  ill ustrat- 
ng  the  unfavorable  effects  of  the  institution  01  slavery.  I  thought  such  a  comparison  was 
ery  unnecessary,  and  that  any  one  might  have  said  to  that  Senator  that,  if  Virginia  had 
ccasson  to  be  proud  of  any  thing,  it  was  of  her  institutions — not  only  as  they  had  exhibited 
leir  influence  in  her  own  borders,  but  wherever  her  sons  had  gone.  Sir,  if  her  fields  are 
'ashed  into  gullies,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  crops  which  have  grown  upon  them  have 
used  statesmen  and  heroes.  She  may  not  boast  of  crowded  villages  and  densely  settled 
rms,  but  wherever  they  have  been  settled,  they  have  been  settled  to  good  purpose;  and 
ough  they  cannot  boast  of  the  particular  kind  of  prosperity  which  may  have  marked  some 
the  Northern  States,  whenever  she  was  disposed  to  exhibit  her  wealth,  like  Cornelia,  when 
ked  to  show  her  jewels,  she  could  point  to  her  children. 

Sir,  I  wish  to  make  no  comparisons,  but,  if  they  are  made,  gentlemen  will  find  that  there 
ve  been  more  men  of  talent  and  virtue  in  this  Senate  from  the  State  of  Virginia  than  from 
y  other  State  of  the  Union.  She  has  not  many  crowded  villages;  she  has  not  been  sub- 
it  to  their  vices  and  peculiar  influence;  but,  to  whatever  view  of  Virginia  you  look,  you  will 
d  her  great,  not  only  within  her  own  borders,  with  improving  prospects,  but  you  will  find 
it  she  has  settled  Alabama  and  Missouri,  and  much  of  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
kansas  and  Mississippi.  And,  sir,  her  population,  thus  poured  out  upon  those  States, 
m  an  existence  somewhat  like  her  own,  not  seeking  dense  settlement;  and  that  must  be 
case  with  all  slave  populations.  Why,  then,  may  not  the  institutions  of  a  slave  popula- 
1  be  as  good  in  their  influences,  and  produce  as  good  citizens  and  as  great  men,  as  any 
er  ? 

t  has  been  often  spoken  of  as  a  complaint  that  too  many  of  the  honors  of  the  Govern- 
lt  have  fallen  withm  the  cotton  interest.  I  have  asked  myself  the  question,  why  is  it 
y  because  our  institutions  have  produced  bad  fruits  that  they  are  to  be 

lemned.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Let  others  answer  the  question.  But,  whilst  a  crusade  is 
ched  against  our  institutions,  I  think  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  make  a  practical  expo- 
j  ,  1  of  the  results,  and  show  that  there  they  are,  not  to  b?  contradicted.  With  the  minor- 
we  have  had  the  honors,  they  say,  while  they  had  the  controling  influence  of  members 
| :  3  Legislature.  Let  those  who  boast  of  the  superiority  of  a  free  population  make  the 

arison  when  th 2y  choose  :  I  shall  not.  I  have  not  the  bad  taste  to  attempt  it.  But 
it  is  in  the  history,  to  be  read,  though  I  shall  call  no  names.  But  when  these  com- 
I  >ns  are  flaunted  in  my  face,  with  a  view  to  reproach  the  cotton  interests,  and  with  a 

ji  to  exterminate  the  population  growing  and  subsisting  on  that  interest,  for  the  sake  of 

I'  tuting  that  which  gives  no  better  result  on  the  republic,  I  must  be  permitted  to  main- 
ny  feeling  of  respect  for  the  institutions  with  which  I  am  identified.  The  feelings  I 
.1  referred  to  engendered  this  agitation. 
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Now  this  measure  of  compromise  will  not  have  the  effect  of  lessening  this  agitation,  but  1 
think  will  rather  increase  it.  I  object  to  it,  because  we  make  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  con¬ 
stitutional  principle,  and  we  sacrifice  an  actual  interest  in  giving  up  a  part  of  Texas.  And 
for  what  ?  For  the  sake  of  being  exempt  from  the  influence  of  the  VV  lmot  Proviso  upon 
Utah  Let  me  sav,  with  respect  to  these  rare  people  in  Utah,  that  if  there  be  any  people 
who  have  won  the  right  of  self-government,  it  is  the  Mormons,  even  with  all  the  prejudi¬ 
ces  that  may  have  been  started  up  against  them.  So  far  as  I  can  understand  their  politic.! 
and  social  organization,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  controlling  accountability  and  responsibly. 
These  people  could  do  without  any  government  at  all  from  us.  What  is  the  reason  we 
have  not  heard  such  clamors  here  to  admit  Utah  as  a  State  ?  She  has  a  larger  number  of 
inhabitants  than  New  Mexico,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  has  as  large  a  number  of  resident 
citizens  as  California,  but  not  perhaps,  as  many  sojourning  inhabitants  Put  weha\e 
heard  no  one  maintain  that  there  is  any  necessity  to  admit  her.  I  think  the  reason  is  that 
Utah  has  formed  her  constitution  on  principles  which  do  not  exclude  slavery,  lhougn 
that  is  a  consideration  which  would  not  influence  me.  But  I  would  not  allow  her  to  come 
into  the  Union  through  such  a  breach  in  the  Constitution  as  that  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  admit  California.  I  would  not  allow  any  State  to  come  in  except  through  the 
old  o-ate  and  in  the  old  form.  If  I  were  asked  what  course  would  have  satisfied  me,  I 
woutd  answer,  it  would  be  that  these  territories  should  have  been  subjected  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Territorial  Committee,  and  should  have  been  divided  out  into  such  limits  as  other 
territories,  and  that  territorial  governments  should  have  been  instituted  for  them,  and  they 
should  have  been  carried  through  the  process  that  other  territories  have  passed  through,  till 
they  applied  to  Congress  for  the  right  to  hold  a  convention  to  form  a  State  government. 

If  it  is  said  they  would  come  in  as  tree,  be  it  so. 

Every  agency  has  been  resorted  to  to  mould  these  governments,  and  to  give  them  a  non¬ 
slaveholding  complexion.  It  may  be  that,  by  subjecting  them  to  the  constitutional  forms 

°  1  i  ,  i  t  j  •  1.  l _ U  « —  4^  f  hAm  What  wnn  n 


now.  we  Lcuniu  L  ^iiaiigVy  UJV/  U1  i  V,  ^  wa  w  . .  * -  1  111  1 

have  been  the  situation  of  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico  had  they  been  dealt  by  accord¬ 
ing  to  precedent,  usuage,  and  constitutional  requirement,  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjec¬ 
ture.  My  own  opinion  is,  they  would  have  preferred  mere  territorial  governments,  and 
would  now  have  been  more  contented  and  progressing  to  the  rightful  and  safe .  condition  of 
States.  They  would  certainly  have  been  under  officers  deriving  their  jurisdiction  from  this 
Government.  And  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  officers,  would  have  been 

,  l  r  i  1  T  T  _  _  ^  ^  a  a  of  n  n  o  hP  TGTtP  — 


we  cannot  change  the  direction  which  has  been  imparted  to  them.  bat  wouid 


doctrine  shall  be 


prac- 


selected  from  different  parts  of  the  Union  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  .  •  . 

tically  fcarried  ou'q  that  no  slaveholder  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  under  the  b  eoera 
Government,  in  its  relation  to  the  Territories.  They  have  been  told  ,  that  they  shall 
have  no  right  of  settlement  on  such  Territories,  unless  they  will  submit  to  the.  degra¬ 
ding  proposition  to  give  up  this  species  of  property,  and  to  submitto  the  doctrine  that 
they  are  not  equals  in  the  confederacy.  How  far  this  doctrine  may  go  depends  on  a 
controlling  majority.  If  territorial  governments  had  been  formed,  and  administered  not 
by  sectional  officers,  or  such  as  would  be  under  a  species  of  duress  to  present  consti¬ 
tutions  to  propitiate  this  majority,  the  situation  of  California  might  have  been  differ¬ 
ent.  Slaves  might  have  been  introduced.  They  have  been  excluded,  and  that,  too,  by 
influences  alien  to  the  Constitution,  and  in  violation  of  ad  the  secunties  that  a  minontj 
could  have  had  under  it. 

The  question  now  is,  what  can  we  do  under  the  actual  circumstances  that  surround  us. 

Here  Air.  Butler  gave  way  for  a  motion  to  adjourn,  and  the  death  ol  the  President 
prevented  any  further  business  until  the  ensuing  Monday. 

Monday,  July  15,  1850. 

Mr.  BUTLER  resumed  and  concluded  his  remarks.  Mr.  President,  the  sad  event 
which  caused  the  suspension  of  the  remarks  I  was  making  on  Tuesday  last  has  given  them 
a  melancholy  connexion  with  it,  which  I  deeply  regret.  How  far  that  event  may  have  any 
influence  on  the  measure  under  consideration,  I  cannot  say.  I  know  that  it  must  influence, 
and  to  a  great  extent,  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  remarks  which  I  should  have  made,  as  well 
as  causing  me,  personally,  painful  embarrassment.  I  will  endeavor  however,  to  conclude 
what  I  propose  to  add,  in  as  limited  a  time  as  practicable. 

Sir,  I  was  urging  my  objections  to  this  specific  bill,  or  to  some  particular  poitions  of  it 
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First,  I  said  that  I  could  not  go  for  the  bill,  because  it  proposed  to  admit  California  with 
her  present  limits,  and  under  circumstances  that  I  would  be  obliged  to  regard  as  unconsti¬ 
tutional  and  without  precedent  ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  admit  her  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  would  establish  a  very  dangerous  precedent.  I  was  opposed  to  another  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  bill,  in  this:  that  I  could  not  consent,  that  Territory  should  be  taken  from  Texas 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  being  converted  into  a  State  to  be  called  New  Mexico,  with 
the  certainty  before  me  that  that  State  is  to  be  the  first  upon  the  western  border  of  the 
United  States  as  a  non-slaveholding  State,  and  thereby  to  affect  the  safety  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  slaveholding  population,  and  to  afford  a  new  outlet  to  fugitive  slaves. 

Well,  sir,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  other  essential  provision  of  the  bill — that  Utah  shall  have  an 
ordinary  territorial  government-— whilst  I  was  in  favor  of  it,  I  did  not  regard  it  as  a  very  high 
boon,  or  as  of  very  essential  importance  to  any  section  of  the  Union,  because  the  forbear¬ 
ance  to  insert  the  Wilmot  Proviso  is  founded  upon  the  solemn  avowal  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  engraft  it  upon  a  territorial  bill  of  this  kind,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  prior  existing  law 
altogether  the  same  in  its  operation,  and  not  requiring  any  thing  in  addition  to  give  it  valid¬ 
ity.  So  that,  if  any  thing  was  intended  by  the  way  of  concession  to  what  is  known  or 
regarded  as  the  Southern  interest  in  this  Confederacy,  it  is  a  concession  made  upon  the 
ground  that  there  are  laws  already  in  existence  such  as  will  not  be  strengthened  in  their 
legal  effect  by  a  cumulative  provision,  such  as  the  proviso  would  be  ;  allowing  the  infer¬ 
ence  to  be  drawn  that  without  such  pre-existing  laws  some  such  proviso,  excluding  slavery, 
would  have  been  insisted  on  as  proper  and  expedient. 

Well,  sir,  according  to  the  analysis  of  the  argument,  we  are  left  thus  :  Shall  California 
come  into  the  Union  with  her  present  limits  and  under  the  c ; restitution  she  has  formed? 
Shall  New  Mexico  be  erected  by  the  provision  of  this  bill  into  a  Territory,  with  a  certainty 
that  it  is  to  become  a  non-slaveholding  State  ?  I  had  thus  urged  my  objections  to  the  bill, 
and  I  was  then  about  to  do,  what  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Clay) 
very  fairly  suggested,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  to  do,  to  state  what 
would,  in  my  estimation,  satisfy,  so  far  as  I  can  speak  for  them,  the  constituents  whom  in 
part  I  represent. 

Well,  sir,  the  predicate  of  all  that  I  was  able  to  say  I  would  regard  as  a  satisfactory  ad¬ 
justment,  necessarily  involved  the  proposition  that  California  should  be  remanded  either  to 
a  territorial  condition,  and  be  placed  under  a  government  emanating  from  Congress,  or  that 
she  should  go  back  with  such  modifications  in  her  future  position  as  would  conform  with  the 
usage  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  reason,  I  say,  that  that  is  the  pre¬ 
dicate  of  all  th  t  I  intend  to  urge  is  this:  I  maintain,  from  the  views  and  considerations 
-which  I  have  given  this  subject,  if  California  be  allowed  to  occupy  her  present  attitude,  and 
'she  comes  into  the  Union  with  no  previous  reservation  on  the  part  of  Congress,  but  with  the 
'recognition  nunc  pro  tunc  of  all  that  she  has  done,  it  necessarily  follows  that  all  the  reser¬ 
vations,  conditions,  and  limitations  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  thinks  proper  to 
propose  may  or  may  not  be  adopted  by  her  ;  that  is  if  we  regard  her  as  having  the  pre¬ 
existing  rights  of  a  State.  I  will  say,  Congress,  having  the  rightful  jurisdiction  over  that, 
iiad  the  power  to  dispose  of  it,  if  it  might  have  thought  proper.  It  could  have  disposed  of 
ft  to  a  foreign  government,  or  it  could  have  disposed  of  it  to  the  people  of  the  territory, 
•mder  a  leave  that  they  should  form  themselves  into  a  State  ;  and  in  either  point  of  view, 
'he  transfer  would  carry  with  it  all  the  rights  and  franchises  not  reserved,  both  proprietary 
nd  political.  If  we  were  to  transfer  by  deed  or  treaty,  or  any  other  solemn  mode  renog- 
lised  by  nations,  any  of  the  territory  we  possess  to  another  nation,  it  certainly  would  give 
pith  the  soil  all  the  jurisdiction. we  possess  over  it,  and  all  the  interests  we  had  in  it,  if  the 
,,  irrender  should  be  unconditional.  And,  sir,  can  it  possibly  make  any  difference  that  we 
)\  V)  not  give  it  to  a  foreign  power,  having  a  right  to  take  it,  but  to  our  own  people,  who 
■  ftall  form  a  State  ?  When  we  give  leave  to  form  a  State,  we  give  under  it  all  our  juris- 
ction  and  proprietary  interest,  subject  like  any  other  only  to  the  constitutional  rights  of 
e  Federal  Government. 

)  We  may  transfer  all,  or  reserve  something,  as  a  mere  proprietor.  By  reservations  we 
ay  retain  ownership,  which  would  depend  upon  the  act  of  cession,  and  therefore  the  re- 
ark  of  the  Senator  from  Lousiana  ('Mr.  Soule)  seems  to  be  well  founded,  in  this  ;  that 
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if  in  conferring:  a  power  to  make  a  State,  or  recognizing;  the  right  of  any  people  to  form  themselves  in¬ 
to  a  State  there  is  no  previous  reservation  of  property,  we  confer  by  our  fiat  that  which  would  oper¬ 
ate  as  a  perfect  transfer  of  our  proprietary  interest  in  the  public  domain  of  California.  The  grant  of 
nower  to  make  a  State,  what  is  it  ?  Is  it  one  that  can  be  resumed  by  this  Government  after  it  is  once 
rriade  >  A  people  of  a  Territory  having  once  had  the  faculty  of  making  a  State  Government,  take  on 
one  condUion  afone  in  a  political  point  of  view;  that  is,  the  constitution  shall  be  republican  in  its  form. 
They  may  agree  to  exercise  this  faculty  under  such  terms  as  they  had  previously  asserted  The  ques¬ 
tion  L  can  terms  be  superadded  after  the  power  has  been  carried  into  execution,  on  the  claim  that  the 
Government  continued  a  proprietor?  I  have  made  a  suggestion  of  my  impression. 

Now  sir,  what  I  propose,  and  what  I  think  1  would  be  satisfied  with,  is,  that  California  shall  be 
curtailed  in  her  limits  to  36°  30'.  I  take  that  because  it  has  been  rather  recognized  by  the  popular 
voice  wd  approbSiSi  than  otherwise.  I  regard  it,  therefore,  as  indispensable  for  the  plan  which  I 
would  adopt  ?hat  California  should  curtail  her  limits,  or  rather  that  we  should  curtail  them  for  her,  to 
360  30'  as  her  southern  boundary  ;  the  boundary  already  indicated  to  continue  for  her  eastern  bounda¬ 
ry  or  wherever  she  claims  her  eastern  boundary  to  be,  and  Oregon  to  be  her  nothern  boundary.  ^  ell, 
I  would  go  thus  far  by  way  of  intimating  the  plan  that  1  would  insist  on,  that  California,  or  that 
portion  of  California  whose  limits  were  indicated  and  defined,  shall  have  the  right,  under  Executive 
proclamation,  of  forming  such  a  constitution  as  would  entitle  them  to  inslanh  to  come  into  this  Union 
upon  an  equality  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  I  think,  sir,  this  is  going  very  far.  I  am  u  llhru 
toP  waive  all  the  irregularities,  and  to  admit  her  with  these  conditions,  on  the  understanding  that  she 
shall  only  claim  such  rights  with  regard  to  the  number  of  her  representatives  as  other  States  enjoy 
within  these  curtailed  limits  to  recognize  a  right  in  the  people  to  form  a  constitutional  State;  foi  I  think 

no  such  State  had  yet  been  formed.  .  ,  .  .  . 

Mr.  CLAY.  Will  the  senator  give  way  for  a  single  inquiry  only  ? 

Mr  BUTLER.  Certainly.  ...  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  c 

Mr*  CT  AY  I  heard  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  senator  s  declaration,  or  statement  oi 

what  would  be  satisfactory  to  himself  upon  this  subject,  but  I  want  to  make  a  single  inquiry,  for  when 

I  happen  to  come,  if  I  should  ever  happen  to  arrive  at  that  period,  to  a  sort  of  resume  of  this  argument, 

I  desire  to  know  exactly  what  the  senator  wishes.  I  should  like  to  know  whether,  in  calling  for  the 
i  uesiie  LU  Aiiuvv  c  y  _  A  mn,tnr  *1*0  rpmi  rps  that,  there  should  be  an  express 


I  ripsire  to  Know  exactly  "imi  me  Beuauu  — - .  --  ,  ,  -  ^ 

line  of  36°  30'  to  be  run  through  California,  the  senator  also  requires  that  there  should  be  an  express 

recognition  of  the  right  to  carry  slaves  south  of  that  line?  .  , 

Mr.  BUTLER..  The  senator  shall  hear  me  very  fully  upon  that  point.  The  senator  speaks  of  the 
difficulty  of  approaching  the  vote  upon  this  bill;  in  that  I  fully  sympathize  with  him,  and  wou.d  wi  - 
ingly  forbear  any  remarks  of  mine  which  1  may  offer,  if  the  vote  could  be  taken  at  once  on  the  passage 
o/the  bill,  or  on  a  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  protract  the  deoate,  or  to  throw 

^Having^irTsome1  measure  indicatedf as  far  as  I  could  in  this  cursory  manner,  what  should  be  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Upper  California,  the  senator  from  Kentucky  has  a  perfect  right  to  ask  me  and  I  s  la 
plicit  in  mv  answer  to  his  condition  of  Lower  California,  or  California  below  360  30  .—Well,  1  will 
say  to  the  Senate  at  once,  that  if  it  is  to  be  formed  into  a  territorial  government,  as  I  suppose  it  will 
orVould  be,  I  would  have  a  territorial  government  with  somewhat  of  these  provisions  in  it :  a  geneia 
authority  to  legislate,  such  as  is  common  in  all  territorial  governments.  I  would  have  such  provisions 
in  it  thatif  it  is  to  be  a  compromise,  it  should  be  the  Missouri  Compromise.  I  would  have  tne  terri¬ 
torial  government,  south  of' 36©  30'  to  carry  with  it  all  the  incidents,  all  the  rights,  and  all  the  obliga 

lions  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  .  ,  .  r  t  t 

When  I  speak  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  I  intend  to  speak  explicitly.  I  have  yielded  to  it.  I 

is  not  my  choice,  but  I  believe  my  constituents  would  yield  to  it  for  the  purpose  ol  peace  and  the  pres 
ervatWof  this  Union-and  they  have  made  many  sacrifices  for  it,  and  given  many  expressions  o 
SSr  attachment  to  it.  1  repeat  that  I  would  be  willing  to  adopt  that  me  with  the  rights,  incidents 
and  obligations  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Now,  sir,  what  were  the  rights  and  incidents  of  tha 
-compromise  ?  At  the  time  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  36°  30'  was  run  all  the  territory  known  a 
the  Louisiana  territory  was  slave  territory,  and  by  that  act  north  of  36°  30  was  subjected  to  the  cel< 
brated  provision  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  to  wit:  that  slavery  could  not  and  should  not,  whilst  it  we 
in  a  territorial  condition,  go  beyond  that  line.  But  what  was  the  fact  so  far  as  regaids  south  of  tl 
Missouri  Compromise  line,  it  was  known,  not  that  slavery  should  necessarily  eiist  there,  but  that  tl 
riffht  of  one  to  carry  his  slaves  there  should  be  perfect.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  it  ,  and  I  sa 
S  i  th“nquiry  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  that  when  I  claim  36°  30'  I  do  not  intend 
claim,  under  the  cloud  of  a  name,  but  I  intend  to  claim  the  principle;  I  do  not  intend  to  be  satisfied  wi 
the  mere  name  of  the  thing,  and  to  have  my  constituents  to  repose  with  deceptive  confidence  on  a  wort 
less  adjustment  either  as^it  regards  actual  rights  that  may  be  claimed,  or  political  doctrines  that  m 
save  them  Tn  their  futuTrights2  That  is  my  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  senator  fre 
Kentucky.  I  cannot  say  that  l  am  very  much  embarrassed  by  the  question  whethei  the  Mexican  a 
prevail  in  this  territory,  and  thereby  exclude  slavery.  If  they  do,  then  a  mere  line  of  36°  30  will 
no  good.  If  they  cannot  operate  to  exclude  slavery,  then  there  is  no  harm  in  saying  so,  if  anyth 
is  to  be  effected  under  the  doctrine  of  a  compromise.  In  saying  thus  much,  I  wish  to  be  undersU 
as  assert-.*-  a  principle  that  the  South  is  not  to  be  excluded  from  any  part  of  this  territory. 

I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  support  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  but  I  have  yielded  to  itbecai 
perhaps,  the  great  dangers  of  the  present  crisis  may  be  for  a  time  averted.  Time  and  acquiescent 
this  celebrated  compromise  have  imparted  to  it  their  sanctioning  influence.  It  originated  in  the  co 
dence  that  it  would  close  the  controversy  between  the  different  sections.  Its  operations  has  beer 
give  power  to  make  a  controling  majority  at  the  North,  and  to  enable  them  to  subject  us  to  the  l:u, 
fling  condition  of  taking  what  we  can  get,  and  not  what  the  Constitution  or  even  compromises  h 
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given  or  recognized.  The  South  must  now  look  to  the  real  doctrines  and  operative  principles  of  any 
compromise  to  which  she  may  be  required  to  give  her  assent.  She  wishes  to  know  whether  it  is  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  a  majority  to  deny  to  her  the  rights  of  equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  common 
property?  By  the  Missouri  Compromise,  she  assents  to  be  excluded  north  of  36°  30',  and  only  to 
have  common  rights  south  of  it  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  then,  I  should  require  a  free  territory  for 
all — a  territory  into  which  all  would  have  a  right  to  go  with  their  slaves,  as  with  any  property— the 
Southern  planter  with  his  property,  as  well  as  any  other  person  with  his  property,  from  whatever  part 
of  the  Union.  I  would  have  that  territory  open  from  all  obstructions.  When  l  say  this,  I  do  not 
know  that  slaves  would  ever  go  there.  I  want  no  provision  by  which  I  am  to  have  guarantees  to  car¬ 
ry  my  slaves  there  ;  that  is,  no  law  expressly  authorizing  the  carrying  of  property  there.  I  want 
nothing  by  which,  in  the  popular  slang  of  the  day,  slavery  is  to  be  “extended.”  I  ask  for  no  such  legis¬ 
lation  at  all  upon  this  subject.  I  ask  for  an  eligibility,  a  mere  right.  And,  sir,  in  the  celebrated  com¬ 
promise,  which  was  proposed  here  once  before,  in  relation  to  this  very  subject,  (the  Clayton  Compro¬ 
mise,)  this  very  line  was  proposed,  with  a  declaration  in  the  bill  that  it  should  carry  with  it  the  rights, 
incidents,  and  obligations  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  South  was  not  at  one  time  united  hi 
favor  of  the  measure,  but  since  then  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  agitation  in  the  country. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  question  which  obviously  suggests  itself  is,  will  slavery  go  into  the  terri¬ 
tory  south  of  36°  30'  ?  Is  it  probable  that  slaveholders  will  settle  there  with  their  property  ?  I  am  not 
prepared  to  answer  these  questions,  but  I  do  say,  that  if  there  is  a  prospect  by  which  the  slaveholder 
can  make  available  slave  labor,  so  as  to  make  it  more  profitable  than  emplo5dng  it  in  sugar,  cotton,  or 
rice,  then  there  is  something  substantial  involved  in  the  issue,  and  we  have  a  right  to  make  and  main¬ 
tain  it,  not  only  as  a  constitutional  right,  but  in  some  measure  to  claim  it  as  of  prop  rietary  value.  And 
if  there  be  this  substance  in  our  claim,  gentlemen  can  no  longer  dispense  with  it  as  an  abstraction  ; 
they  can  no  longer  hold  it  up  as  a  mere  idle,  fanciful  thing,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  mischief  and 
agitation.  I  have  not  said  whether  or  not  I  believe  that  slavery  will  go  there.  I  do  not  know.  1  have 
always  had  my  doubt  about  it,  but  if  slavery  can  exist  profitably,  and  cannot  be  carried  there,  then 
this  is  no  more  abstraction.  The  point  of  view  in  which  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  important,  as 
prospectively  involving  a  doctrine  of  vital  importance  to  the  Southern  portion  of  this  Union — as  a 
principal  of  honor  and  right — it  has  associations  of  which  it  cannot  be  divested. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  nothing  that  we  should  contend  for  the  tenure  of  an  honorable  political  exist¬ 
ence?  Is  it  nothing  that  we  should  contend  for  the  tenure  of  that  kind  of  existence  by  which  we  can 
be  regarded  by  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  equal  with  any  of  the  members  of 
the  Confederacy?  Suppose  that  slavery  should  not  go  there,  and  gentlemen  say  it  will  not  go  there, 
whilst  they  taunt  the  South  for  contending  for  an  abstraction  unprofitable  in  itself,  and  one  which 
was  introduced  for  mischief;  I  reply  that  you  have  made  the  issue,  not  us,  but  we  will  meet  it.  But, 
sir,  it  is  something  more  than  a  mere  doctrine  of  honor,  affecting  the  equality  of  the  different  members 
of  this  Union.  I  regard  it  as  a  doctrine  of  prospective  advantage,  and  one  which  we  ought  to  contend 
for,  looking  to  the  fact  and  the  hazards  of  the  past  as  regards  principles  settled  heretofore  by  compro¬ 
mise. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  us  had  we  not  indulged  in  a  policy  founded  in  the  lust  of  conquest  and 
territorial  acquisition,  and  it  may  be  well  if  we  were  to  restrain  that  disposition  hereafter.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  this  country  is  stronger  or  more  glorious  by  the  acquisition  of  new  terri¬ 
tory,  and  I  never  have  been.  But  if  it  should  be  asserted  as  a  settled  ddctnne  that  any  future  acquisi¬ 
tions  that. may  be  made,  either  by  arms  or  by  treaty,  shall  be  exclusively  set  apart  for  the  non-slave- 
holding  population,  how  can  you  expect  consistently  with  honor,  that  the  citzens  of  the  slaveholding 
States  should  embark  in  a  war,  or  that  their  representatives  should  consent  to  a  treaty,  by  which  they 
divest  themselves  of  their  own  rights,  or  fortify  others  who  are  making  war  upon  them?  How  can 
■you  expect  to  continue  in  the  Confederacy  with  the  solemn  advertisement  that,  in  any  acquisition  here¬ 
after  to  be  made  in  Mexico  or  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  we  may  spill  our  blood,  stand  upon  bloody 
^fields,  and  bear  our  share  of  the  expense  of  the  contest,  but  that  our  competitors  shall  have  the  fruits 
)f  victory  ?  What  honorable  man  could  consent  to  such  conditions  ?  You  must  suppose  the  Southern 
beople  to  have  gone  down  with  premature  degeneracy  far  below  that,  to  suppose  that  they  can  submit 
:o  a  doctrine  of  tin's  kind,  openly  avowed,  and  which  must  operate  upon  them  hereafter.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  we  contend  for  the  doctrine  which  I  have  maintained,  do  we  contend  for  phantom?  If  negroes 
^an  and  will  go  into  the  territory,  we  contend  for  something  substantial  ;  if  they  do  not,  we  contend 
3r  an  honorable  relation  with  the  other  States  ;  at  least  to  contend  for  a  prospective  doctrine,  enabling 
(s  to  go  any  where,  and  compete  with  other  confederates  in  this  confederacy  on  terms  of  equality, 
4th er  "in  war,  or  in  peace.  We  claim  a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  victory,  or,  if  you  choose,  of  the 
pits  of  treaty. 

1 1  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  powerful  illustration  of  the  feelings  which  such  a  doctrine  as  that  con¬ 
fided  for  by  Northern  men  must  awaken,  than  if  Southern  officers  and  soldiers  in  Mexico  had  been 
filed  up  the  day  after  their  victory,  and  had  been  marched  up  in  regiments  and  told  that  a  law  had 
)  issed  Congress  fixing  upon  them  a  provision  by  which  they  should  not  go  into  the  territory  £hey  had 
l  vpquered  with  their  property.  The  New  York  regiment  is  called  up  and  allowed  to  pass,  the  Penn- 
Ivania  regiment  may  go  too,  and  take  possession  of  the  fruits  of  the  victory,  but  the  Mississippi,  the 
mnessee,  and  the  South  Carolina  regiments  are  called  up,  and  they  are  told  that,  though  they  have 
<i  hazards  and  shed  their  blood  freely,  they  must  not  enjoy  their  rights ;  they  must  return  home, 
ile  they  could  see  their  comrades  marching  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  valor.  You  may  at- 
apt  to  subject  this  to  the  cold  precision  of  logical  argument,;  but  sir,  those  who  undertake  to  deal 
h  the  great  concerns  of  life,  involving  such  sentiments,  are  making  experiments  which  the  feelings 
Vfree  people  would  revolt  at.  We  are  not,  then,  contending  for  a  phantom.  We  are  contending 
The  Constitution,  and  we  are  contending  for  nothing  else.  Wje.are  simply  contending  for  a  modi- 
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4ed  equality*  and  when  I  consent  that  California  shall  have  all  above  the  line  of  3G°  30',  I  still  ask  for 
the  simple  right  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  go  if  we  choose,  below  that  line.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
ever  shall  go  there,  but  I  never  can  consent  to  any  thing  less  than  this.  Depend  upon  ir,  that  if  the 
experiment  is  made,  it  is  a  hazardous  one,  so  far  as  I  can  answer  for  others.  I  know  very  well  that 
submission  has  been  calculated  on,  that  resistance  has  already  been  denounced  as  treasonable  and 
criminal.  Permit  me  to  say  that,  whenever  any  people,  io  any  portion  of  the  Lnited  States,  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  doctrines  have  been  forced  upon  them  against  their  consent,  and  that  the)  are  required  to  kiss 
the  rod  of  oppression,  inflicted  by  a  confident  majority,  they  are  no  longer  worthy  to  be  a  free  people 
in  a  free  republic  ;  they  have  shown  signs  of  degeneracy  which  would  forfeit  their  right  to  a  place 
under  free  institutions. 

I  have  thus  indicated  my  views,  and  given  reasons  for  them.  We  ask  for  but  little  :  we  ask  that 
the  Constitution  may  be  preserved.  Neither  the  Union  nor  the  Constitution  are  in  danger  if  the 
majority  would  but  stay  their  policy.  They  have  but  to  pause  to  avoid  the  resistance  with  which 
they  may  be  met.  The  Constitution  was  intended  as  the  shield  of  protection  for  a  minority;  but, 
without  the  power  of  enforcing  it,  it  only  serves  as  a  colorable  sanction  for  an  unscrupulous 
majority.  When  assailed  by  a  majority,  I  am  referred  to  that  majority  for  redress.  Why.  Hr. 
President,  I  do  not  see  of  what  avail  the  Constitution  is,  if  the  majority  can  give  it  a  construction. 
It  is  said  that  the  majority  in  republics  must  prevail.  A  majority  breaks  the  Constitution,  and  asks 
to  be  sustained  in  it  by  the  submission  of  the  wronged  minority.  How  delusive  and  dangerous 
are  these  generalities,  so  often  repeated  ? 

There  has  been  some  security  in  the  equilibrium  that  lias  been  maintained  in  the  Senate,  but  that 
equilibrium  is  dissolving  and  crumbling  every  day,  under  the  fanatical  spirit  which  prevails,  and  too 
much  influences  the  deliberations  of  those  who  occupy  the  responsible  position  and  should  dis¬ 
charge  the  sacred  trust  of  statesmen.  I  have  no  reliance  on  this  mere  equilibrium  :  it  is  passing 
away,  and  then  what  security  is  there  for  the  minority  ?  The  Executive  is  the  only  functionary  that 
will  in  theory  be  the  representative,  of  all,  of  every  section. 

But  every  administration  will  ha  e  a  strong  temptation  to  throw  itself  upon  the  support  of  a 
majority  at  the  expense  of  an  unresisting,  minority.  Well,  then,  if  a  minority  in  this  Government 
finds  itself  subjected  to  a  majority,  growing  out  of  considerations  such  as  I  have  suggested,  what 
is  to  be  its  protection  ?  It  must  have  some  protection.  Certainly  the  advantage  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  if  it  can  get  it,  will  be  its  shield.  But  what  other  protection  ?  This  Government  lias  few  of 
those  checks  and  balances  that  would  give  them  a  veto  operation.  In  the  Roman  republic  the 
people  felt  secure  against  their  own  mad  violence  in  the  veto  of  the  Tribunes.  That  operated  as 
the  safety-valve.  We  have  no  such  check,  no  such  controlling  power  for  protection  against  the 
danger  of  numbers.  To  what,  then,  will  we  resort?  Why,  there  was  once  a  provision  in  the 
Constitution — as  it  was  before  the  Convention — requiring,  in  certain  cases,  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
carry  a  measure;  but,  I  suppose,  if  I' should  make  such  a  proposition,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a 
treasonable  one.  At  one  time  our  wisest  and  best  men  tli ought  such  a  provision  indispensable, 
and  I  undertake  to  say  it  would  be  a  good  provision  if  it  could  be  restored,  and  it  was  a  fatal  com¬ 
promise  when  it  was  stricken  out  in  consideration  that  the  Southern  States  should  have  the  privilege, 
’til  the  year  1808,  to  import  African  slaves.  I  have  no  idea  that  any  provision  that  would  control  a  i 
majority  can  ever  be  engrafted  into  the  Constitution.  And  yet  I  am  sure  it  would  give  it  strength, 
and  the  Union  the  true  element  of  stability.  The  Union  originated  in  a  very  different  state  of 
things  from  that  existing  now.  It  had  the  spirit  of  vitality,  and  had  fewer  distracting  interest#*. 
Common  feelings,  and  fewer  interests  from  extent  of  territory,  were  tolerable  guarantees.  Now;  I 
take  the  liberty  to  suggest  one  mode  by  which  the  South  can  preserve  themselves  and  the  Union, 
too  ;  and  it  is  by  a  union  among  themselves.  That  would  be  the  tribune  to  which  I  would  resort 
to  check  the  wild  excesses  of  the  power  of  a  majority. 

Yes,  sir,  if  the  Southern  States  were  united,  and  they  could  make  their  Northern  brethren  under¬ 
stand  that  thus  far  they  might  go  and  no  farther,  this  whole  Union  would  be  safe  ;  and  all  portions 
of  it  would  hold  their  relations  to  each  other  on  safe  and  honorable  terms.  If  I  could  leave  here 
with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  was  a  perfect  adjustment  for  the  time  being1, 1  would  be 
satisfied  that  Northern  aggression  would  have  stopped  before  it  was  necessary  to  resist  it,  out  of 
the  Constitution.  But  Federal  honors  have  fascinations  that  cannot  well  be  resisted  ;  they  carry 
'with  them  the  means  of  dividing  a  minority,  so  far  as  it  regards  measures,  and  consents  tc 
maim  its  own  interests.  But  I  might  be  asked,  shall  such  minority  always  be  excluded,  or  deny  tc 
themselves  the  aspiration  to  such  honors  ?  Certainly  not.  But  when  it  was  ascertained  that  b\ 
concerted  action  we  could  divide  a  majority,  we  might  dictate  terms  for  our  security.  If  it  coul< 
be  felt  as  a  potential  influence,  it  would  have  the  practical  operation  of  a  veto. 

I  am  far  from  underrating  Federal  honors.  They  are  the  rewards,  and  ought  to  mould  the  char 
acter  of  statesmen.  When  Southern  men  cannot  aspire  to,  or  are  excluded  from  them,  you  wil 
find  no  Southern  statesman  in  Federal  counsels.  To  moke  these  honorable,  they  must  be  recon 
ciled  to  self-respect. 

I  hope  this  union  among  ourselves  of  the  South,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of  reproae! 
For  if  it  has  come  to  that,  submission  is  all  that  is  left.  If  that  is  the  sacrifice,  who  will  make  it 
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It  is  one  that  may  not  be  made  without  a  fearful  contest.  They  who  exact  it  may  find  that  their 
temerity  may  conduct  them  to  a  precipice,  and  that  they  may  have  to  look  over,  when  it  is  too  late 

*°fknow  there^has  been  much  said  about  the  feeling  of  a  portion  of  this  Union ,  as ;  being  ready .to 
dissolve  it,  I  am  not  to  be  terrified  or  controlled  by  any  imputations  of  that  kind.  This  Union 

has  its  uses,  just  according  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  it.  It  may  be  wWote 

thp  Greatest  ends  that  time  ever  committed  to  human  institutions  ;  and  it  is  m  the  power  ot  patriots 
IrSesmen  t  make  “  subserve  these  ends.  But  when  it  shall,  be  made  a  mere  instrument  of 
■partial  legislation,  and  to  pander  to  the  views  and  ends  of  hypocritical  demagogues,  it  will  cease 
tobe  an  objecte of  veneration,  unless  its  worshippers  shall  be  like  those  of  Juggernaut,  who  regard 
it  as  a  pious  service  to  prostrate  themselves  and  be  crushed  by  the  wheels  ot  his  car.  1  believe  I 
am  one1  of  its  real  friends,  and  the  charge  of  criminal  design  upon  its  duration  comes  with  an  ill 

p-race  from  those  who  have  adhered  to  selfish  and  unjust  purposes. 

Those  who  have  introduced  here  the  doctrines  which  we  are  called  upon  to  question,  have  no 
rio-ht  to  measure  the  extent  of  my  opposition.  What  that  measure  will  be  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
wUl  in  o'  to  accede  to  any  peaceful  constitutional  measure  which  will  tend  to  preserve  the  Union 

means  may  be  too  long  disregarded;  'iX  teh  X 

the  language  sometimes  used  by  the  representatives  from  the  |  old  thnteen,  horn  Massacliusetts, 

Connecticut  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  making  war  upon  their  brethren  of  the 
Southern  sections  of  the  Union,  which  it  seems  to  me  to  be  but  the  policy  that  results  in  their  own 
suicit  They  gi”e  way  to  thUe  wild  fanatical  suggestions  of  policy  in  disregard  of  those  admo- 
nitrons*  which  should  address  themselves  to  them  from  their  past  history,  as  well  asm  view  of  them 
fotui”  destiny  They  are  waging  a  war  against  their  interest  under  the  influence  of  feelings  which 
inculpated  bv  their  ancestors,  and  sowing  the  seeds  ot  disunion. 

There  are  too  many  topics  involved  in  this  debate  for  me  to  touch  upon  them  without  protracting 
mv  emaiks  beyond  Jie limits  which  justice  to  others  will  allow.  I  have  said  what  I  designed  to 
h/s,  v  at  this  time  but  with  it,  I  would,  if  I  dared,  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Administration,  which 
has  now,  in  a  measure,  the  control  of  the  destinies  of  this  country  ;  and  it  would  be  ^“hey  should 

S  on°»r  IfZ  »  has  been  too  mm* 

*  The  of  other 

Smrthern^  St-tes  are  speakte  out,  and  if  events  are  not  arrested  there  will  be  but  one  voice,  and 
“ice  w  iif come  from  th?  mass  of  the  people.  The  press  and  politicians  cannot  much  longer 
delude  them  What  State  may  be  the  first  to  be  involved  in  measures  of  resistance  I  know  not. 
South  Carolina  lias  sometimes  cried  out  as  a  sentinel.  But  there  are  others  having  greater  interests 
ft  Ike  anXmirpuf  Ultimately  in  greater  danger.  They  will  look  to  their  security  and  m- 

"■Twd!^ 

lUpon  that  subject.  There  is  no  portion  of  this  country  more  ready  to  tt  is 

i  TTi8raoppoXanSt°onthe  Wilmot  Proviso^  andjhe  feelings  “  ^T^BrMnwere  to 

*  S  K^enta^nte^S^r  Dr.  Johnson,  by  mere  argument, 
ivdZSrf  the  people  of  England  that  taxation  on  the  colonies  was  no  tyranny. 
.  whilst  he  may  have  s.  1  P  ,  .  °t  reconcile  them  to  measures  which  had  become 

CuMnofhave  regarded  it  as  a  favor  to  have  fo°vor  too 

'la  favor,  if  it  is  granted  according  to  its  0?the  Union,  although  it  has  operated 

P^^toKXd  -aas^^l^^^^havebreu^ 
them  many  dangers ,  and  they  P[ese"“e^“Xe  to  be  made,  and  had  to  be  acted  upon  that,  by 
Sup confid^^and  ha^ony  couid  be  restored  to  the  Atlantic  States  as 
fhey  existed  before  the  war,  I  would  regard  it  as  no  sacrifice  to  give  them  up 
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